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UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


this new book isn’t the fascinating treasure trove of creative ideas we say it is, well not only return the entire purchase price— 
we'll add an extra dollar to the refund! “Creative Crafts For Everyone” contains 263 deluxe pages of exciting ideas for people with taste 
and imagination. It is the cream of Design Magazine’s coverage in handcrafts, decorating, painting, giftmaking and teaching techniques. 
A practical source of inspiration for educators, craftsmen and newcomers to art. Hundreds of full color and monochrome illustrations. 
A beautiful gift for anyone, including yourself. 
Available at bookstores for $6.50. Design Magazine subscribers may order directly from this magazine for only 
5.50 per copy by enclosing payment with order. 
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What's 


on your mind? 


a column of ideas and information for the art teacher 


address all correspondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 


THE CROSSROAD IN ART TEACHING 
Nowadays, art teachers have to keep stepping to meet the 
needs of students who are becoming increasingly alert. | 
can speak only for the caliber of young people in my area 
of the country, but, believe me, it is high! They absorb 
new ideas quickly and are impatient to go ahead experi- 
mentally. A decade ago, less than half of the student body 
had any intention of going on to college, but now the ratio 
is much higher. The teacher who would handle this matter 
intelligently must set up a definite routine—freedom of ex- 
pression is to be encouraged, but not at the risk of slack- 
ened discipline. Discipline is a high asset in art education ; 
without it, talent can end in chaos. 

Art cannot merely be practiced; it must be understood 
and appreciated. Doing is of little value unless it 1s con- 
structively channeled. The true problem of art education 
today is one of direction. Let me report to you some in- 
formal findings I’ve made by quizzing newcomers to my 
classes. The student complaint I most hear is that the first 
year of Junior High school training has been largely spent 
in making mobiles and cutting out paper sculpture. I also 
am told that when the student completes an assignment, 
he often has to drag his heels while the rest of the class 
catches up. 

Now, mobile construction is a fine subject, but scarcely 
the whole of art. It seems a pity that few teachers look 
beyond the immediacy of filling the day’s activities with 
something inexpensive to perform and apparently chosen 
hecause there is (a) a wealth of material published on the 
subject, and (b) an ease of accomplishment. 

The formative years of art training are not, as one oc- 
casionally is told to believe, either during childhood, or at 
the higher levels. It is basically performed in the 7th and 
Sth grades. Here is the time when young people have mas- 
tered the rudiments of control and are not yet imbued with 
pseudo-sophistication. This is the time when an insatiable 
hunger to create worthwhile art is most manifest. It would 
he a pity indeed if the junior high school teacher frittered 
away these golden hours with inoffensive and mediocre 
pursuits. 

This is the time for studying the work of great painters, 
sculptors and designers. In our course, for example, we 
stress an appreciative understanding of the accomplishments 
of those who have struck out in new directions and made 
continued on page 98 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS ? Send your new address at least 30 

* days before the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing 
if possible your address label. The post office will not forward 
copies. For additional information regarding subscription status, 
write to Lillie F. Evans, Business Manager. 


how 


Your pupils can make Opaque Water 


Colors... Finger Paint...Printing Inks 


... Gesso Paste... Textile 


Paint... 


Opaque Enamel... Oil Colors... as 


well as many, many other 


art media 


with GOTHIC POWDER TEMPERA as 


the base! 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet “Let's 


Color with Gothic Powder 


Tempera.” 


Shows how to mix all of the above and 
more with GOTHIC POWDER TEM- 
paint 


PERA. Decorate metal 
murals, etc. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 


200 Fifth Avenue. New York 10, N.Y. ' 
Laboratories & Plant: Hazleton, Pa. 


items, 


AND FARK 


Enamel 
Powder 
Paasche Spray 
Equipment 
Dremel Power 
Tools 

L GL Kilns 
Tiles of 
Enameled 
Steel 
Findings and 
Chain 
Hotpak Kilns 
Glass Ice 
Colors 
Enameling 
Accessories 


NEW for Enamelers, Ceramists, Glass Decorators! 


Select your needs at leisure from our new, fully-illustrated 


catalog. We offer a full line . 


prices .. 
Catalog! 


. fast shipment. 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON CO. 
1539 Deerfield Road 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Road 


Please rush your FREE CATALOG of enamels and enameling 


supplies. 


. a single source . 
Mail coupon today for your Free 


low 


Dept. D 
Highland Park, Illinois 
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Highland Park, Illinois 
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Attention, smart shoppers 


All this talk about inflation hasn’t affected the best bargain for art 
teachers and crafts hobbyists. We’re talking about the time-tested, favor- 
ite choice of schools everywhere. “DESIGN TECHNICS” of course; 
the handy, prop-open handbook that introduces you to forty popular 
and little-known art procedures. A yearful of fascinating ideas at a 
down-to-earth price. 


JUST A FEW OF THE PROJECTS: textile decorating . . . pastels... 
batik . . . silk screen . . . collage . . . paper mache . . . drypoint 
te ... seratchboard ... pencil painting . . . woodcuts . . . glass decorating 
mezzotint . . . charcoal sketching . . . junk rejuvenation .. . and 


a twenty-six others! 
order from 


Design Publishing Co. 337 S. High Columbus 15, Ohio 


$2.25 


“DESIGN TECHNICS" 


936 
255 
—CLEARWATER BEACH, FLA. Lu $02 = 
Here’s vacationing at its finest—any time of the year = 3S 
-_at the LAGOON APARTMENT MOTEL in Clear- = 
water Beach. A thrilling view of the Gulf of Mexico = cece ESSESEE SF 
... apartment style accommodations with living room, ~= 
bedroom, kitchen and bath. Air- 5258538 
conditioned . . . room phones, TV ~ DES 
and a beautiful swimming pool. Ev- zes Be = 
erything to make your stay a lux- 235,562 
urious memory. Credit cards hon- = 
= 
LAGOON i\H 
a. ” 
APT. MOTEL 2 \e o/ 
155 Gulfway Blvd., South a. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. = /\ — 
FR E! Write to motel for = 
f f the 1960 editi < 
your free copy of the edition 
of Congress TRAVEL GUIDE. owe 
Lists over 700 fine motels > 
COAST-TO-COAST = 
INSPECTED and APPROVED co 
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JEWEL-CRAFTSMAN’S TREASURE TROVE s 


America’s most unusual of, jewelry findings, semi-precious 
stones and curiosa. Wonderful bargains—everything trem elephant 


Expensive? They enly look that way! Send for our FREE price list 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


COMMERCIAL 4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 


and Fashion Illustration, Photography & Interior Decoration—Professional 
training. Individual advancement. Co-educational G. I. training available. 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Shore Drive. Living ac- 
commodations secured for men. Enter Monday, February Ist. 


Write Office of Registrar, Rm. 543. Specify course RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


4 Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


4 Association affairs. 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sesued Free (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$3.00 Per Year 


IT MODELS LIKE CLAY— 
HARDENS INTO METAL! 


With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal 
you can make sculptures easily and 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal is applied with 
palette knife or fingers onto pre. 
shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 
are strong and permanent; may be 
carved, filed and sanded — then 
burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 


at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- 
page handbook “working in 
sculp-metal”’. 


the national ART EDUCATION association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, 


ALLA 


the sculp-metal company 
701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


the best art is 
better with Grumbacher 
Designers’ Colors” 


... used by the artists and oe 
designers at award-winning 
Lester Rossin Associates. 


Designers’ Color Sets with large <= 
diameter round cakes— 

26-26..... 24 colors... .$4.95 
26-13.....12 colors.... 2.50 
6 colors.... 1.40 


Tubes—%”" x 4’—45¢ 
Refill cakes—25¢ 
Gold & Silver—50¢ : 


476 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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If we could say a prayer with pictures... 

No words could speak as well as this small face. She is two year old 
Mary Beth Pyron—one of the quarter-million American babies born each 
year with a crippling defect. Think of it!—one out of every 16 American 
babies! 

The NEW March of Dimes will help science find the way to stop the 
tragedy of crippling birth defects. Help by GIVING, just as you helped to 
conquer polio. 


NE 


| BIRTH D 1S POLIO 
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Look Hor Unequality VOLUME 61, NO. 3 


g. alan turner, editor 


FEATURES 
issue or two ago, the art magazine School Arts ran an editorial rs 
entitled: “All Are Not Equal”. We take time off to praise this 
excellent piece of writing to our own readers. Kenneth Wine- 
brenner, editor of that periodical, has put into words a thought 
we share—and which many others must consider for its sens 
. 3 food sense. Strange World in a Fishbowl 109 
He calls attention to the inescapable fact that too often we read Contemporary Illustration, Robert Fawcett 110 
what we choose into the words from our country’s Constitution Why Paris? Noel Barber 116 
which state: “All men are created equal... ” The Magic of a Home Town, Gerry Turner 117 e 
The time honored phrase is true enough, but only when taken Mislabeled Primitive 120 
in its true meaning; that is, that all men are created with equal Enamels For a Change sane 
Opport unity. Sport As a Challenge to Artists, Bryan Holme 125 
Equality is the antithesis of creativity. It is especially invalid 
as a premise for training or evaluating artists and their work, Any 
time that you join a crowd in any enterprise, you seek the comfort 
of anonymity, the ‘safe’ way out. A work of originality is never DEPARTMENTS 
bracketed by the parenthesis of equality. Outstanding concepts and What's On Your Mind? Amalia DiDonato 91 ~ 
creations are always superior to the ordinary level. They are para- Book Review Section senna %6 e 
gons of unequality—pinnacles toward which others may struggle. 
And this is why every new direction is only taken at great cost to 
the explorer. He is bound to be criticized, often derided for leaving Contributing Editors 
the commonplace to move alone. Imagination requires unequality. Art Education: Edwin Ziegfeld, Alfred Howell, 
Think for a moment of how this world would be if we all Ray Faulkner, Marion Miller, 
played it safe and, as artists, considered our work done when we Jane Welling. 
had reached the levels of yesterday’s great artists. Eventually, we Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
would have many Rembrandts among us. But, they would be Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, | 
stamps, not originals. 
Among our young people of today, the discerning teacher may Crafts: Dorothy Liebes, Sam Kramer, 
find “‘loners.”” Raw, crude and as yet untrained, these young artists D 
st be recognized for what they are, not what we would like to see Se ee ee : 
Design: Otto Karl Bach, Clara M. Cioban, 


continued on page 98 Edith L. Mitchell, Donna Stoddard. 
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Advertising Subscriptions 
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CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
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double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 
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ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (back issues or 
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IOOK REVIEW SECTION 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH by Bryan Holme 
Viking Press List price: $4.50 
Every man’s taste is his own, and when it comes to preferences 
in art, few people are ever completely in accord as to the merits 
of a painting. In this lively book which fairly bursts with fascinat- 
ing pictures, editor Holme tackles an unusual task—to show the 
reader ways to better understand what the artists had in mind and, 
at the same time, to discover new pleasures behind once-closed 
doors. Here are clues and signposts to point the way toward pain- 
less art appreciation. Every student and teacher who has wearied 
of ponderous critique will delight in this excellent volume. You 
won't like every picture among the many included, but you’ll find 
plenty that excite and please you. It’s a fascinating potpourri of 
art, ranging from flowers to football. 155 illustrations, several in 
full color, 152 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $3.95 


COMPLETE BOOK OF HANDCRAFTS by Ruth Zechlin 
Charles T. Branford, Publisher List price: $6.50 
A popular approach to the creating of useful and decorative 
things, with a wide coverage which ranges through leathercraft, 
weaving, batik, fabric decorating, metalcraft, china painting and 
the scores of handcraft projects which are most appealing to hob- 
byists. Enjoying widespread popularity in Europe—over a half- 
million copies sold in Germany alone—here it is in its first Ameri- 
can edition. 1257 illustrations, 324 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $5.75 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION by Ralph Wickiser 
World Book Co., Publisher List price: $6.25 
A scholarly and diversified volume that manages to sparkle 
with practical ideas and practices for teachers of all age levels. 
Where other books involve themselves with the “how to’s” of 
painting and craftsmanship, this book plunges directly toward 
the heart of the taatter—the guidance of young people toward 
purposeful achievement. “How to” is not ignored by any means, 
but it is more with the “why” of art that the author makes his 
unique contribution to the art educator. From nursery to high 
school level, the teacher will find this book an invaluable aid in 
meeting the problems of their chosen field. 227 illustrations, 342 
pages. 3 
* Subscriber price: $5.60 


ILLUSTRATORS ‘59 Society of Illustrators 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $12.50 

As time goes by, the names of some of the men and women 
whose work is reproduced in this deluxe volume will inevitably 
find their way into future books on art history. And it will be due 
to nothing more than the practice of the same art which today 
they prepare for reproduction in contemporary newspapers, mag- 
azines, books and television. Illustrating for grand scale public 
appraisal is an approach of relatively recent vintage, but the criter- 


art books at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author's name and publisher. Enciose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following ® symbol. if you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25¢ 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stomped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 


ion by which it is measured is no different from that pursued by 
any masterful artist. The major difference between “commercial” 
illustration and that meant for the wall of a patron is simply one 
of scope; the illustrator creates for the eyes of millions and his 
work is seen by vast audiences in a matter of hours rather than 
centuries. In this large book are approximately 350 of the out- 
standing examples of present day illustration—a major contribu- 
tion to American art’s most vital infant, and a mirror to reflect 
our time, manners, tastes and culture. 


* Subscriber price: $10.95 


CATHOLIC ART EDUCATION: NEW TRENDS Sister Esther Newport 
CUA Press, Publisher List price: $2.95 

The 1959 edition of what has become an annual measures 
high by any educational standard and will be fully appreciated by 
progressive teachers of every creed. Educators of the Catholic 
persuasion will, of course, find its approach more specifically de- 
signed for parochial adaptation; the fourteen chapters which com- 
prise its coverage, however, are often universal in practicability. 
It is thus a guide to the trends of art teaching in our time. 213 
pages, soft cover. 


* Subscriber price: $2.75 


ART THROUGH THE AGES by Helen Gardner 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. List price: $8.95 

The new, completely revised (4th) edition of the art history 
book which is probably the most familiar ever publislied for stu- 
dents and educators at the collegiate level. A tremendous coverage 


‘that spans twenty thousand years of artistic achievement, some- 


how compacted into 840 pages and-over 830 illustrations in black 
and white and full color. The present volume is a fitting commem- 
oration to the near-incredible work done by the late Helen Gardner 
and it was updated after years of effort by the art history depart- 
ment at Yale University. Virtually every art approach and ac- 
complishment of historic significance has been included, making 
this one-volume library the indispensible book for all who seek 
information and inspiration. 


* Subscriber price. $7.95 


OIL PAINTING: Traditional & New: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publisher List price: $7.95 
The approach is contemporary, but the valuable information 
can be translated to every artist’s personal style, for this is a book 
about applications, materials and media. Profusely illustrated, with 
lavish use of full color, the text explores the methods and palettes 
of outstanding artists of every age, showing their color mixing 
tricks and techniques. A number of new media are described, includ- 
ing unusual experiments with synthetic resins, Vinylite, plastic 
paints and caseins. Recommended for serious amateurs, profes- 
sionals and particularly for students at the collegiate level. 160 
pages. 
* Subscriber price: $6.95 


ENAMEL ART ON METALS Edward Winter 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $9.75 

America’s leading enamelist, Edward Winter has pioneered 
in many of this craft’s modern explorations. In this book he 
presents the most complete coverage on enameling ever offered the 
craft-minded public. Here you will find only the finest examples of 
this exciting art, and concise step-by-step progressions of the many 
techniques which are possible. Ancient, traditional and contempor- 
ary enameling are all included, along with complete information 
on designing, executing and selling. Profusely illustrated in black 
and white and full color. The “must” book for enamelists of every 
rank, written by a member of Design’s Editorial Board. 159 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $8.50 


WHAT CHILDREN SCRIBBLE & WHY Rhoda Kellogg 
National Publications List price: $3.50 

A wealth of practical experience can be gathered in forty 
years of working with small children, and Mrs. Kellogg has profited 
from observing them at the nursery and kindergarten levels. 
Most important of all, she is less concerned with interpreting 
their psyche than their development as artists-to-be. For the first 
time, a qualified writer has put down a clear-cut guide for teachers 
and parents at the nursery and kindergarten level, offering a work- 
ing language that all can now share. 138 pages and many illustra- 


tions. 
* Subscriber price: $3.15 


GRAPHIS ANNUAL edited by Walter Herdeg 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $14.50 

It really shouldn’t surprise us when we see the beauty and 
scope of this annual, year after year, but it does. There are 832 
illustrated examples of professional graphics gathered from every- 
where, and the artist who can’t find idea after idea in these 207 
colorful pages had better stumble over to his occulist for a fitting. 
The contents are divided into fifteen sections. Included: art for 
advertising, booklets, book jackets, posters, packaging and Christ- 
mas cards‘ and calendars. Because the book is avidly read by 
graphic artists the world over, its text is presented simultaneously 
in english, french and german. 


* Subscriber price: $12.50 
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COMPOSITION IN LANDSCAPE & STILL LIFE Ernest W. Watson 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $12.50 

When a man spends much of a lifetime researching art and 
writing about it, he becomes an authority. Ernest Watson is an 


authority. The eighteen years he edited American Artist brought 
him into contact with the most creative work of his contemporaries 


rere 


and afforded him many opportunities to delve backwards into the z 
richest efforts of past centuries. In this book he presents the results C 
of his analytical probing—usable principles of composition, gleaned z 2 
from masters at the art. The 135 paintings reproduced (several in 5 (3 
color) are skillfully dissected to see what makes them click and to 2 S 
provide the reader with a professional guide book to successful 2 
composing. 208 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $11.25 
SEMCRAFT Lelande Quick & Hugh Leiper 
Chilton Bocks List price: $7.50 c 2 
A solid and highly useful book on the art of cutting and : z 
polishing gemstones. Educated guessers place the number of jewel- G 
craft devotees at near a quarter-million in the U.S.A. alone. For S 
them, this well-conceived coverage provides plenty of answers to 
recurrent questions. Among the sections included: geologic data on 
gemstones and their properties; grinding, cutting, polishing, facet- 
ing, carving and inlaying; creation of gemcraft novelties; lapidary : 
ortcuts and professional tips. 180 illustrations and 181 pages. : c 
* Subscriber price: $6.75 
TECHNIQUES OF PAINTING | Henry Gasser 2 Zi 
5 
Reinhold Publisher List price: $6.25 & 
A fascinating collection of sketches and paintings are only the 5 
| art to appear in American books, magazines and adver- 
tures waiting for any artist who will explore the near-limitless tech- : h | 000 G 
niques available. This is a book for bold, creative people who are oti 2 
willing to try mew mediums, rather than confine themselves to entries in a wide variety of art media and techniques. 5 
limited palettes. A random sampling of the coverage: landscape The pick of professional illustration—dramatically demon- 5 
and seascape painting; candid figure sketching; the use of photo- strating the place that exists for originality in the com- 2 
graphy by the artist; on-the-spot oils, watercolors and _ pastels; mercial art world. 5 
sketching with pencils, crayons, pens, and other media. Profusely J 2 3 
illustrated, 128 pages. *$10.95 thru Design's Book Service 


* Subscriber price: $5.95 C 


5 5 


Save SLSS on this book iw % 2 


| G 


S 
5S) 

| An exciting 
| collection 2) | 
| of more than 
| 150 paintings : | 
| | and drawings 5 
| which can lay 
| claim to a J G 
| place in art 
history for 5 
| their unique | 
| | ability to | : 
viewer again I G 
| and again. | 9 
| 
| $4.50 
List Price | Ask any artist-designer to name the most respected : , 

yearbook in the graphic arts field. “Graphis Anaual” z E 
is his likely answer. For this deluxe volume contains 2 a 
830 superb examples of posters, book jackets, ad- (5 
vertisements, holiday cards and package designs from G 
the world over. Many are in full color. 230 pages. 2 
($14.50 at leading bookstores) a 
2 Available thru Design Magazine at only $12.95 2 
HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHER 
5 5 
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LOOK FOR UNEQUALITY: 
continued from page 95 


them be. And if they dribble paint onto a canvas, or draw 
green sunsets, it is not the educator’s task to herd them 
back into the margins of safety, where sunsets are always 
red and yellow. Many will be groping along blind alleys; 
others will practice being “different” only to be different. 
But a few will be expressing ideas and emotions that can 
: flower for positive gain. The teacher who becomes uneasy 
when a student moves in a separate direction needs to 
throw away the textbook and write a new one to fit the 
case. We often use names like Rembrandt and Raphael as 
adjectives of criterion meaning “quality.” And they are. 
But, Rembrandt and Raphael were once ten or fifteen years 
of age too. And when they had learned what they could 
learn from the artists of their past, they left the ordinary 
to strike out alone. 

In our time, who can know the eventual evaluation of 
the work of a Picasso, Mondrian or a John Smith? Among 
the million artists of yesterday there are names still unsung 
and unappreciated. Perhaps they will never be “discov- 
ered.”’ But perhaps too they played their destined role of 
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7 influencing others who were fortunate enough to hit the 
by LEONARD BROOKS happy combination of circumstances which brought them 

A realistic examination of new media, the professional public recognition and eventual places in art history. 
way to mix and use pigments for striking effects, and Few artists ever attain fame in their own lifetime sim- 


inspiration toward achieving true creativity. Many 
brilliant, new techniques are now available to the 
artist today. This deluxe volume describes them in 


ply because fame is an accumulative thing, based upon 
popular taste, fortunate publicity and slow acceptance. The 


detail. (See page 105 this issue for one such example.) ” creative individual who is willing to sacrifice immediate 
$7.95 at bookstores everywhere. acceptance for the less direct satisfaction of doing what he 
available thru Design's Book Service believes in is the man in a million. He is unique. He 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORP. moves humanity another small step upwards. Find him 


and encourage him to be unequal. 4 


WHAT’S ON YOUR MIND? 


‘ continued from page 91 
Complete Book of H andcr atts art history a vital thing. These sub-teen and early teen- 


by Ruth Zechlin agers are expected in our school to know of the work of 
artists from the days of Giotto up through the contempo- 
a rary work of Jackson Pollack. I bone up on each artist and 
concentrate my discussions and analysis of their creative 
accomplishments at the rate of one a week, whenever pos- 
sible. We examine prints (sometimes the actual examples 
in museums) and discuss what makes them tick. We learn 
how they handle color and form and mood. We form opin- 
$6.50 ions, then argue in support of our personal findings. We 
: may change our minds, pick up new ideas from our fellow 
list price students and read aloud the opinions of critics and histor- 
ians whose abilities we have learned to respect. We accept 
nothing until we feel we understand what the artist has set 
out to do and can then honestly appraise the results of his 
handiwork and its influence on the work of others. In this 
manner, the student learns to think, compare and emulate 
that which is worthwhile. 
Along with this, we practice what we learn. Surface 
imitation is of little value. Instead, we may experiment with 
___A half-million copies of this fine book have been , a style—be it expressionist, romantic, literal or impression- 
sold in Germany alone and now this best-seller has been “he pap 2 
brought out in an American edition for educators and ist—and, most important, learn how to draw. (This is al- 
hobby craftsmen. 1257 illustrations are included in the most a lost art). No amount of knowledge is the end in 
: diverse coverage of handcrafts which include paperwork, itself for an artist. Knowledge must lead to doing. Thus, 
=. metalcraft, china painting, pottery, weaving, basketry, fabric doing becomes much more than mechanical copying or the 
printing and dozens of other useful procedures. 328 pages. construction of superficial forms. It has first been fortified 
Available thru Design Book Service at $5.75 with understanding. And this form of critical appraisal and 
CH ARLES T BR ANFORD CO selection, if well assimilated, can carry over into the stu- 
dent’s other school work and personal life beyond the class- 
: Publishers room confines. Art appreciation leads to developed tastes 
BS and the overcoming of herd thinking. 4 
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adapted from ‘‘Catholic Art Education—New Trends'’ 
published by CUA Press 


Creativ ity 


in the wake of 


Sputnik 


by VIKTOR LOWENFELD 


Head, Dept. of Art Education, Pennsylvania State University 


Last year, in the Pre-Sputnik era, this writer addressed the 
International Society for Education through Art in the 
Hague in Holland. Thirty-four countries participated in this 
most interesting and colorful convention—including dele- 
gates from the countries behind the Iron Curtain—the Sov- 
iet Union, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 

Like most of us, I was particularly interested in the 
art education behind the Iron Curtain, because little is 
known about it. All countries were invited to exhibit child 
art as well as the art of adolescents—especially the latter 
because the theme of the convention was adolescent art ex- 
pression. 

I was more than surprised when I saw the Russian ex- 
hibit, for I expected, like you most likely would, regimented 
patterned drawings. On the contrary, I found free expres- 
sions of child art—somewhat different from our children, 
but only as far as cultural differences are concerned. Our 
children’s paintings were probably more bold and spon- 
taneous while the paintings of Russian children were more 
sensitive in details and also more decorative. But they were 
free from political influences—there was not one topic 
which was suggestive of the Russian ideology—and most of 
all they were free paintings. 

Yet, when I looked at the paintings done by adolescent 
youngsters, | saw what I would have expected—the type of 
realistic watercolors, all of which could have been done by 
the same person, for there were no or little individual dif- 
ferences. The topics were either dull still-lifes, or topics 
glorifying Russian achievements. I was much interested in 
what the Russian Delegation would have to say to this and 
that is why I made it a point to contact them and engage 
them in a discussion. 

“How come,” I asked them, “that you do not use your 
children to indoctrinate them with your ideology during the 
formative years where it would be most effective—as Hitler 
did with the ‘Hitler youth’? They answered, rather indig- 
nated about my comparison, that they feel that they must 
unfold the creative potentialities in children as the most im- 
portant task. “Children,” they said, “are sacred to us. When 
nobody had to eat during the war, our children had to eat.” 
They brought along impressive photos of some of their 
kindergartens and nursery schools and repeated their con- 
cern about creativeness in children. They even volunteered 
by saying: “Our children have no pattern books or coloring 
books. In our schools art is an important subject.” 


‘ 


But when I asked them “why is it then, that they regi- 
ment adolescent art expression into one style of realistic 
representation ?”” The answer which I received became the 
key to my thinking. They said: “Once creativeness is un- 
folded, it is our task to discipline it, to channel it wherever 
it can best be used.” 

I continued my discussion, trying to convince them that 
art. ceases to be the free expression of men whenever it is 
“channeled.” But they explained to me that whenever they 
discover a tendency toward science or other special fields, 
they channel the creativeness into the respective fields. They 
also defend themselves by saying: “We are still a young 
country and all that is done must serve it.” However, what 
was important in the whole: discussion was the point that 
they feel that once creativeness is unfolded it can be applied 
elsewhere. 

And then the Sputniks appeared—and with them, a hys- 
teria in the United States as we have not experienced it for 
a long time. As a result of this, something incredible hap- 
pened to art education, so incredible that many of us have 
not even caught up with it. A word, mainly used in our 
held, suddenly became not only the common property of 
educators, business organizations and scientists, but the 
word “creativeness” has since then become the main head- 
ings of conventions of all kinds. Yet, when we ask ourselves 
what has been done in our schools, or elsewhere, to promote 
ii, we arrive at a distressing national picture. . 

Because this all is so closely related to my topic on the 
evaluation of art activities, | would first like to discuss this 
tremendously important question of how to promote cre- 
ativeness. Our first answer to the Sputniks was—as you 
know—'‘more scholarships in science.” This was, as you 
remember, the first reaction given by the President of this 
nation in his talk after the appearance of the Sputniks. To 
me, this was more than discouraging. To think that en- 
thusiasm and inventiveness can be bought is one of the 
worst expressions of our materialistic era. Please do not 
misunderstand. I recognize the importance of scholarships 
for needy studerits, who otherwise could not afford to study, 
but I seriously would object to using them as a bait for get- 
ting students interested in a field or for kindling their en- 
thusiasm. We only know too well that extrinsic values, such 
as rewards, prizes, scholarships, etc., will only divert the 
student from the intrinsic values which he receives as a re- 
sult of the excitement caused by the work itself. Such ex- 
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citement and enthusiasm for the work can only come 
through intense self-involvement. In an era in which “a job” 
has generally sunk to the level of merely being the means 
of earning money, self-involvement and enthusiasm for one’s 
own work has become a very rare attribute. How absurd 
the whole idea of promoting enthusiasm or self-involvement 
for learning of any kind is we can only see if we would ai- 
tempt to introduce better religion through scholarships We 
have become so used to the power of money thai we think 
it can do everything. Fortunately. there are now many pos- 
itive signs in this country which approach this crisis in 
which we live more positively. | have had the privilege of 
being on a committee of twenty consulting educators for 
planning the White House Conference in which the main 
emphasis was on human values and I have been fortunate 
to witness a basic readiness in the schools throughout the 
United States for more creative teaching. 

This is our biggest challenge, because never since art 
education has become a part of our curricula have we found 
such a common readiness and understanding for one of our 
basic principles: “creativity.” It is up to us not only to make 
creativeness in our schools meaningful, but to re-emphasize 
that art education is the main promoter of creativeness in 
our schools. 

[ would also like to emphasize that while our subject 
matter, especially in the sciences, has undergone a revolu- 
tionary change, we relentlessly adhere to a methodology of 
teaching which has not changed for the last 100 years. I 
hope that our research may have opened the understanding 
for a new methodology with which our youth will not only 
learn facts, but also the ability to use them creatively. As 
long as such a methodology has not become a basic part of 
our teaching, art ediication will have to remain the main 
subject responsible for the unfolding of creativeness. 

While the Russians have apparently recognized this im- 
portant role of art education, we have still to do much con- 
vincing that art education be given the proper place in the 
curriculum of our schools. Still more important, we have to 
use all the energy we can muster to close our rows in art 
education for the common goal toward using the aesthetic 
experience for the promotion of creativity. This poses a 
great responsibility upon us, for it means that not only our 
future but, by implication, also much of the future of the 
progress of humanity, depends on the quality of our teach- 
ing, and this brings me directly to the real meaning of my 
topic in this article. 

Let us be clear that we are speaking now of the evalua- 
tion of art activities and not of art products (although it is 
difficult to separate the one from the other, for the quality 
of an art product depends on the value of the experience. ) 

As in love, the most important factor m the evaluation 
of art activities is the meaningfulness and the intensity 
which it has for the individual. The finest and most care- 
fully selected activity may remain without value for the in- 
dividual unless it becomes meaningful to him. Like in love 
the individual is his best evaluator for he will know when 
he becomes intensely involved in it. So let us state at the be- 
ginning that in all of our discussions on the value of art 
activities, the individual must remain in the center because 
it is through his self-involvement that the activity becomes 
meaningful. We shall, therefore, focus our attention at one 
of the most important questions in our education and prob- 
ably in our society today: “What means do we have to pro- 
mote more self-involvement in our schools? 

As I have previously said, self-involvement has become 
a rare ingredient in a materially oriented society. For this 
reason, our teaching may become not only of value for pro- 
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moting the aesthetic experience, but for the promotion of 
spiritual values in general. 

For the evaluation of art activities, three points seem 
to me of paramount significance. | shall list them according 
to the value which I feel they have in our education today: 


1. the intensity of self-involvement, 
2. the creziive and aesthetic challenge, and 
3. the level of the individual. 


The Intensity of Self-Involvemen? 


The intensity of self-involvement greatly depends on 
the ineaningfulness of the underlying experience. That is 
why we cannot early enough sensitive children and youth 
in their use of their senses for refined sensibilities are the 
key to art experiences. Only when we become sensitive to 
details in our environment which includes our neighbors, 
can experiences become meaningful to us. Let us at this 
time remember that no art grows from a vacuum and that 
ali experiences have their roots in nature and with it in 
God. 

There are, however, indications of overt behavior which 
permit us as teachers, not only to feel, but also to recognize 
the intensity of self-involvement. In general, I could deduce 
on all levels of production four stages of intensity in self- 
involvement : 


1. the stage of complete separation from the self, 
2. the stage of mere generalizations, 

3. the stage of personal mannerisms, and 

4. the stage of individual manifestation. 


There are indeed many stages in between each of these 
stages. Let me discuss these stages in greater detail. 


The stage of complete separation from the self 


When children repeat the same item time and again, 
using art merely as an escape mechanism, they are in this 
lowest stage of self-involvement. When Johnny fills his 
page with meaningless airplanes to which he has no rela- 
tionship, or when Virginia fills in a coloring book picture, 
then both of them engage in activities which are completely 
separated from the true self. Virginia may even overtly 
appear to be involved in her filling in procedure, yet the 
activity itself reveals that neither content nor the solution 
for it springs from her own mind and spirit. On a more ma- 
ture level, all activities belong to it which are imitative, such 
as copying and tracing from patterns, which do not engage 
the individual in his own creative spirit. It is needless to 
say that art “activities” of this kind have no value, but may 
also affect the individual negatively, because they may dis- 
courage him from using his own initiative. 


The stage of mere generalizations 

This stage is much more difficult to identify, especially 
on the more mature levels. On the level of childhood, we 
can easily recognize when Johnny repeatedly uses the same 
concept for trees, houses, flowers and figures without 
changing them. He is apparently fixed to a certain symbol 
and no experience is strong enough to involve him deeper, 
so that he diseovers different meanings in his relationships 
between himself and his environment. He also may revert 
to the same treatment over and over. This may be as in- 
dicative in representational as it is in abstract art, in paint- 
ing media as it is in material. Whenever a child constantly 
repeats himself in form and treatment, he generalizes in- 
stead of applying himself flexibly to the ever changing 
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tasks. The shifting to new materials and the establishment 
of more intense experiences based on sensitive relationships 
may prevent the child from mere generalizations and thus 
may help to establish more self-involvement. 

On a more mature level, generalizations are not only 
often camouflaged and thus not immediately recognizable, 
but too frequently promoted hy teachers who place technique 
above experience, skills above creativeness, and gimmicks 
above truth. In such an atmosphere, we may develop a 
pseudo self-involvement, a kind of busyness, but never the 
true self-involvement which takes hold, not only of the body, 
but also of mind and spirit. Because I feel that we too often 
engage in such mere generalizations on the mature level, let 
me be more specific. The explanation of true self-involve- 
ment demands a clear distinction between what is extrinsic 
and intrinsic to truth and to the particular art experience. 
Extrinsic are all activities which do not help the individual 
in jis personal expression. Intrinsic, then, are all experi- 
ences which promote the unfolding of the individual’s crea- 
tive potentialities. 

In my opinion, to teach perspective, the color wheel, or 
anatomy, regardless of the individual’s needs, is not only 
a disregard of individual forms of art expression, but may 
completely counteract true self-involvement. Such activities 
are not even art activities for they are only by-products 
which may help some and disturb others. It will become 
immediately clear to you as soon as I replace some of the 
traditionally accepted means by others not accepted. The 
structure of a landscape is geology, that of flowers botany, 
that of a steel mill is engineering. While many of us still 
think that in order to engage in art activities concerning the 
human figure, you should know its anatomy, we would 
never consider studying geology when painting a landscape, 
botany when painting a flower piece, or engineering when 
painting a steel mill. May I say I would not find anything 
wrong with it if a particular individual develops the urge 
to inform himself beyond that which his sensibilities allow 
him, but to teach it by generalizing that it is essential to all 
is detrimental to self-involvement, because it may stand in 
the way of true self-involvement. The same is true with 
perspective or the color wheel. For the one, perspective in 
its visual meaning may be helpful in his self-involvement 
but for the other, it attaches emotional significance to sizes, 
as with the great Byzantine masters, and may remain a 
puzzle which only prevents him from finding his true self. 
Let us not forget that a work of art grows by its own in- 
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dividual standards with no arbitrary set means. It 1s this 
individual organization which distinguishes an aesthetic 
organization from dogmatic laws. 


The stage of personal mannerism 

The third stage of intensity in self-involvement is the 
stage where the individual has found himself but is not 
strong enough to go on in his self-discoveries. Being glad 
that he has found himself, he continues then and repeats his 
findings for his future expression, thus adhering to a cer- 
tain style of expression, which he now adopts without re- 
lating it any longer to new experiences. While initially he 
was intensely involved in his experience, he could not sus- 
tain this involvement because other motives interfered with 
it. Such motives most often consist of either too much em- 
phasis on technical perfection which prevents his aesthetic 
sensitivities to break through, or external success which 
drives the individual to the repetition of the style in which 
he was “‘successful.”’ Indeed, prizes and awards are very apt 
to promote such superficial adherence to style and thus pre- 
vent true self-involvement. 

In children, the adherence to meaningless styles has 
similar sources. It may be teacher imposed, or stem from 
external influences. The most frequent mannerisms in chil- 
dren’s art activities are derived from coloring books, work 
book copy activities, or influences from simplified schematic 
picture book illustrations. Such influences prevent children 
from finding total involvement in art activities. 

In mature persons, or on the adolescent level, the causes 
are much more complex because the individual is not only 
exposed to cultural influences but manipulates with them 
on both the conscious and unconscious level. An “influence” 
by Van Gogh or Picasso may be of superficial nature and 
thus prevent self-involvement, but it may also be of deep 
and profound quality, only temporarily being in the way ot 
the individual in his true self-identification, but actually 
serving as a deepening experience resulting in his individual 
manifestation. Great artists were often influenced in their 
aesthetic experiences by other artists or cultures. Bee- 
thoven’s first symphony strongly breathes the spirit of Hay- 
den, Leonardo’s first paintings those of Verrocchio, Duer- 
er’s those of Schongauer. The significant fact is that as long 
as such influences remain the jumping board to the dis- 
covery of the self, we do not consider them “personal man- 
nerisms.’’ However, as soon as an external manifestation 
is repeated and becomes fixed it will close the door to total 
self-involvement. 5 

Only when the individual bases his art activities on in- 
tense individual experiences will he arrive at this stage of 
individual manifestation of his aesthetic experience. With- 


complete self-involvement this stage can never be 


reached. Art activities which are arbitrary in nature and 
not adjusted to the individual’s mental, emotional, and aes- 
thetic needs remain meaningless, or will only have super- 
ficial meaning and, therefore, will never lead to intensive 
self-involvement. It is here where not only the teacher, but 
our whole society, fails to recognize the real nature and 
meaning of self-involvement, for our thwarted set of values 
geared to material good has covered up much of true self- 
involvement. 

Only when we recognize the great spiritual challenge 
in creativeness will the aesthetic experience serve man in 
breaking through boundaries, not so much for orbiting the 
earth, but for embracing our neighbors for, as the British 
scientist Fred Hoyle in a recent statement said, “The na- 
tion which neglects creative thought today will assuredly 
have its nose ground into the dust of tomorrow.” 4 
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ost people unfamiliar with modern art education believe that the only function of art in educa- 
tion is to develop the talented. Even though art education makes provisions for talented stu- 
dents, it is more interested in developing everyone’s creative abilities. 

In all children there are latent creative abilities which wait for the key of understanding 
to unlock their forces. Art develops this inherent creative capacity of the child, The good teach- 
er seeks to discover this capacity, to unleash this ability, and to develop each child’s potentiali- 
ties and possibilities. Art activities, properly taught, encourage originality and imaginativeness 
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in the child; they increase his capacity for holding things 
in imagination so that they can be organized. Natural re- 
sourcefulness, inventiveness, and initiative emerge in the 
art experience. Art then becomes a training ground for the 
mental activities of imagination, initiative, resourcefulness, 
and the process of forming experience through feeling. 

Talent is often mistaken for creative ability. Everyone 
has creative ability, some few have special talents, and a 
still smaller number are geniuses. Although everyone can- 
not be a great artist, much can be done to develop creative 
abilities, far more than is realized. Few people ever realize 
their full creative potentialities. Art activities offer one of 
the best training grounds for the development of the crea- 
tive abilities in everyone. 

We have seen how art fosters the aesthetic growth of 
the child by educating his eye, developing his appreciation 
and his judgment, encouraging freedom of expression, and 
developing his creative abilities. Another important func- 
tion of art in education is to help people to live creatively. 

Much of the literature of art education expresses the 
belief that art develops much as life unfolds and that ele- 
ments in life which stimulate expression also provoke learn- 
ing. The child who has a great curiosity about life, whose 
imagination is lively, whose senses are keen, and who is 
not afraid to experiment and explore is well equipped for 
living and for self-expression. | 


Art enriches the creative side of life 

Art functions in education to make students aware of 
ways of living in which art is important. It makes them 
aware of the additions art can make to life. When students 
realize that art offers an approach to living fully, to a way 
of life that encourages their individuality and engenders a 
love tor co-operation,—and when they adopt this fuller life 
—they become self-disciplined, self-reliant, self-con- 
tained individuals. They sense new qualities in everyday 
experience ; they grow in appreciation of great art achieve- 
ments. Their lives are richer because each act is purposive 
and meaningful. 

[f art unleashes the student’s imagination and creative 
abilities, so that he can dream and construct, imagine and 
express, it will transform his environment and enrich his 
life. It will change routine into exciting experience ; it will 
itensify and vivify life. It will make the student complete, 
sensitive, aware, imaginative, practical, observant, and ex- 
pressive. From this complete experience personal attitudes 
which aid group living will develop. 


Art Education’s objective 

Although the concept of art as a natural and necessary 
part of our lives is gaining wider acceptance in society and 
in education, the importance of art to education is far from 
being recognized or accepted in all schools. Behind the 
presentation of every art activity in schools lies a concept 
of art education consciously or unconsciously guiding, 
limiting, or establishing the way in which that art activity 
is presented. To take a concrete example, finger painting— 


adapted from: ‘‘An Introduction to Art Education'’ 


(World Book Co., Publisher) 


by RALPH L. WICKISER 


which is a great deal of fun for children and exciting to 
them—may all too easily become mere “busy work.”’ Un- 
less the teacher has an educational objective tn mind to 
guide the effort, point up its value, and relate it to other 
art activities, finger painting—or any other art activity— 
fails to achieve its maximum educational potential and may 
indeed achieve no educational aim at all. 

Art is not, as many think, a completely free, spontane- 
ous overflowing of emotion in painting or modeling, build- 
ing or constructing. The art activity demands effort, and, 
although the child creates freely, he must think clearly and 
plan carefully as he works. Even though choices and dect- 
sions are made quickly, much of the art activity is con- 
templative, thoughtful, and predetermined. Thus the art 
experience encourages and enriches mental growth and 
development. 


Art develops creative imagination 

_ A vital phase of child growth and development is the 
maturing of the creative imagination. Imagination has many 
facets. It is constructive, captious, whimsical, steady, capri- 
cious, erratic, and yet constant. It is many random things. 
Perhaps that is why it is so feared by adults, who frequently 
seek to restrain it in children. If not properly guided, the 
imagination of a child may cause excesses in the form of 
daydreaming, fanciful stories, and self-projection. At this 
point, unless imagination is properly understood, the child 
is discouraged by adults from using it. Parents and teachers 
must be educated to understand and guide the imagination 
of childhood because it is the child’s most precious posses- 
sion. 

Encouraging and guiding creative imagination in a child 
insures retention of its desirable qualities and channeling 
them in the proper direction. Qualities of childhood imagi- 
nation are often misunderstood because creative imagina- 
tion is a forming process which seeks to dramatize experi- 
ence, give it continuity, and establish an order that makes 
it more vivid, more intense. In other words, the creative 
imagination seeks to make experience artistically complete by 
indulging in fancy to fill in the missing details. When this 
process is understood, it can be guided into productive 
channels. It is this creative imagination in each of us that 
seeks to make life more interesting by dramatizing daily 
experiences. How often do we exaggerate in telling a friend 
of one of our exploits? We fill in or distort real events to 
make our friend “feel” about it the way we do. We are 
not trying to deceive. We seem to realize that words do not 
convey our feelings accurately. Artistic license 1s necessary 
to organize experience so that others may share in it. We 
find that all great artists, writers, scientists, and statesmen 
depend on their creative imaginations to put together those 
things which have heretofore not been thought of as being 
related. The creative imagination sees beyond practical 
realities; it realizes new values, new relations, and new 
ideas, and makes us aware of them. 


Art emphasizes original thinking 

To grow to maturity, to develop our capacities to the 
fullest, we must nurture our originality—our uniquely per- 
sonal contributions to thought and other experiences. Art 
is particularly important here because of the emphasis it 
places on original thinking, doing, and evaluating. Through 
this emphasis, art becomes an avenue for more meaningtul 
enjoyment, enrichment, and enlargement of life’s experi- 
ences. Through the art experience, then, life’s meaning 1s 
explored, and in the process of exploring, we see the neces- 
sity for organizing experience creatively and more  sensi- 
tively. 4 
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qd sk any printer, graphic artist or book de- 
signer and he will likely tell you that an 
illustration done in line will capture the 
viewer's eye, regardless of what else may 
appear on the printed page. And a wood- 
cut possesses uniqueness that often sur- 
passes even a skillfully executed pen and 
ink drawing. 

But handearving a design onto a block 
of wood is a tedious procedure, subject to 
virtually no margin for error. Ceramic 
painter, Warner Prins decided to explore 
the possibilities of imitating the woodcut 
effect on a simpler medium—one_ which 
would permit the artist to concentrate on 
his drawing technique, rather than hav- 
ing to double in brass as a whittler. 

He chose to use acetate sheets, the well- 
known material that is a standby for com- 
mercial artists who prepare color over- 
lays. Acetate sheeting comes in varying 
sizes and is reasonably priced. It has a 
smooth surface for inking and a rough side 
which has proven ideal for making pseudo- 
woodcuts. Prins works on the rough side 
with ordinary pencil. The grain of the 
lead duplicates the woodcut effect nicely. 
Moreover, mistakes in rendering are easily 
corrected with an eraser. And the drawn 
lines, broad cr delicate, produce intense 
blacks after being made into printing en- 
gravings. 

If several colors are desired, the artist 
simply attaches extra acetate sheets on top 
of the preceding work and does his rend- 
ering in colored pencils. He can see the 

true results before making his plates. 
x | Acetate ‘‘Woodcut’’ by Warner Prins Changes are possible before any expense is 
| undergone in preparing the engravings. 


WITH ACETATE 


: handsome effects made possible without recourse to hand carving 


* The example reproduced on this page 
: | was recently shown to Ken Harris, the 
mee Art Director at Benton & Bowles, one of 
<4 America’s top agencies. Harris says: “The 
“a process is most interesting. There is no 
2 doubt of the important time and money 
to be saved by this method.” 

The use of acetate overlays can prove 
invaluable to the non-commercial artist 
as well. Using colored pencils for making 
quick color notes, he is enabled to study 
the final effects of a composition before 
beginning a drawing, to make substitutions 
of color and linear effect and do this swift- 
ly without recourse to the necessity of re- 
doing-an entire sketch. 4 


report by PHYLLIS E. TOBEY 
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O,.. ot the most readily available of the new paints is 
pyroxylin. Commonly known as lacquer and packaged un- 
der the name “Duco” (“Cilco” in Canada), it is made by 
Du Pont especially for auto finishes. It may be obtained in 
most refinishing shops and sometimes in automobile supply 
houses. You can also obtain a special thinner to dilute the 
paint to the consistency required and to clean brushes, al- 
though a cheaper grade thinner may be used for the latter 
purpose. 

It has been on the market for a long time and was listed 
by Mayer some years ago as of most dubious value as a 


FINE ART WITH AUTO PAINT & 
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permanent color. (See “The Artist’s Handbook of Mate- 
rials and Techniques” Ralph Mayer, 1945.) In a short 
paragraph or two he describes its nitro-cellulose base, ques- 
tions its durability, and states unequivocally that “No suc- 
cessful application of these materials to thoroughly perma- 
nent artistic painting has so far been accomplished.” If this 
is so, many of our greatest galleries have been cheated, for 
some of our finest examples of vital contemporary painting 
which have been purchased by them over the last twenty 
years have been painted with pyroxylin. Certainly the work 
of. the great Mexican painters, Orozco, Siqueiros, arid 


modern product proves versatility and permanence 


article by LEONARD BROOKS 


adapted from Mr. Brooks’ Painting—Traditional and 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
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others, painted in pyroxylin quite a few years ago show, 
with few exceptions, little sign of disintegration, and the 
paintings can hardly be called “unartistic.” I have seen 
hundreds of fine paintings by outstanding painters created, 
exhibited, and bought by collectors, which have been done 
in controlled and intelligent fashion in lacquers. I have also 
seen, in a period of thirty or more years, lamentable ex- 
amples (by reputable painters) of oil sketches and paintings 
falling literally from their canvases, in spite of the natural 
care and knowledge of oil techniques these artists have used. 

One of the most convincing proofs, to me, of the 
permanent qualities which are to be found in a carefully 
selected and chosen “Duco” palette was the test I made a 
lew years ago. 

Two paintings were prepared, using basic earth colors 
and a blue, red, and yellow. One was on a canvas—in oils, 
the other on Masonite, in lacquers. These were carried on 
top of my station wagon for six months, exposed to rain, 
burning sun and the destructive force of ultra-violet, and 
violent temperature changes, At the end of this time, the 
oi! painting was almost obliterated, the colors had faded to 
neutral hues, the paint flaked and peeled down to the can- 
vas. The lacquer was intact, its colors changed impercepti- 
bly. 

Such extremes, of course, are of a different nature than 
the long years of hanging on walls expected of paintings, 
but such a test does indicate that, for normal purposes for 
the painter, certain lacquers can be used with a fair chance 
that they will stand up as well, if not better, than many oil 
techniques employed by the average artist. Du Pont tech- 
nicians advise me that the average paint colors used in 


present day car finishes are generally regarded as having a 


life equal to that of a car—ten to twelve years. Indoors, life 
expectancy, they state, should be “exraordinary.” 

During the last ten years, the quality of thinners, pig- 
ments, and lacquers has been improved greatly. Siqueiros 
had difficulties in the early years of experiment and a num- 
her of paintings did darken in tone. He attributes this to 


Born in Britain, longtime Canada resi- 
dent and now home based in Mexico, 
Leonard Brooks has pursued the art 
muse the world over. A fine teacher 
and constant exhibitor, Brooks paint- 
ings now hang in collections through- 
out the western hemisphere. 
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the poor, thinner then available. This disadvantage was soon 
overcome, and many of his vast mural paintings, such as 
the ones in the Palacio Nacional de Bellas Artes in Mexico, 
were painted with colors he mixed on the spot or in his 
studio using a small paint-mixing mill and clear lacquer 
hase with powdered pigments of his choice. 


However, be sure and buy “Duco” automotive lacquer 
(which is a nitro-cellulose base) and not “Duco” enamel. 


You may be surprised when you discover that the white 
paint is listed as “Refrigerator White” or that the names 
of other colors have no relation to the oil paint you buy in 
tubes. Red, incidentally, is one of the dangerous colors on 
the list, for it often has a tendency to “bleed’’—that is, to 
saturate through and stain colors near it. Buy the purest 
basic red of a brilliant vermillion type rather than the crim- 
son or maroon variety. Experiment with it first, using it 
sparingly. Buy the smallest cans of color for your first try- 
outs and use the basic primary colors only. A limited se- 
lection to start with would be: — 

A pure yellow 
A Prussian blue 
A clear bright red 
(Do not buy the toned-down mixtures—only the purest 
hues mixing colors. ) 
White—a pint or quart tin 
Black 
Add to this: 
One can of clear medium lacquer 
One quart of finest thinner 
One quart of a cheaper grade thinner 
Two or three pieces of Masonite board 
Four or five bristle brushes of various sizes 
’alette knife and paint rags. 
Important: Cellulose paint and thinner are highly inflam- 
mable. 


With these colors as a basic palette you are ready to 
begin. Paint with the Masonite board on a table or on an 
easel if you prefer it, using a large glass palette to mix 
the colors. Do not use the paint as you would oil paint; it 
ix much more liquid and you can paint directly from the 
can, rinsing out your brushes from time to time in a tin 
can with thinner, or dipping the brush in another container 
with the fine grade of thinner in it for a thinning medium. 
You will find that the paint dries very rapidly and will have 
tu make allowance for this. Add a few drops of Du Pont 
Super Retarder to the thinning medium if this bothers you. 


Work in an open room with plenty of ventilation. The 
paint and thinner fumes are potent and can be headache- 
making if you work too long or too close to then 


If you dislike the shine which may appear over thick 
layers of paint, you can add sand, inert clays or a ground 
sea shell substance called ‘‘Celite’” (type 165F), though 
this is hard to obtain from industrial manufacturers in 
small amounts. I have sometimes used marble dust to give 
a mat quality to the paint, mixing it in the Duco before 
painting. | 


It is important not to paint Duco over oil paint. John 
Baldwin described an unfortunate experience which hap- 
pened when he painted, in one of his early experiments, 
over an old oil-grounded panel. The painting blistered badly 
—after it had been sold. It was returned to him and he 
saved it by meticulously puncturing all the blisters and 
pouring clear Duco lacquer into them and squashing the 
blisters flat— a matter of several days work in all. He also 
stated that he has found that an even glow and polish can 
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PUERTO DE LA CRUZ York Wilson 
This picture is done in Duco pyroxylin 
on Masonite. Pyroxylin was selected 
because it is fast-drying and the en- 
tire painting was completed in a few 
minutes. This enables the artist to 
see how his work will look imme- 
diately, rather than undergoing days 
of waiting for layers of color to dry. 
He can thus also test glazes or delete 
large areas without destroying the 
whole concept. Mistakes or new 
ideas can be quickly handled. With 
a medium as flexible as this, a special 
kind of organization becomes possible 
that grows out of the progressing 
painting itself. It is always spontane- 
ous and avoids the heavy-handedness 
of deliberation. Pyroxylin offers the 
greatest varicty of textural possibili- 
ties of any available medium, thru the 
addition of untold numbers of inert 
materials. 


MEXICO THROUGH THE AGES by John Baldwin 
An early experiment with Duco. Here is an attempt to 
explore the textural gamut and colors of the lacquer med- 
ium. Techniques employed include dry-brush, glazing, 
pouring, dripping and even the use of stencils. Painted on 
a sheet of Masonite whose surface was further roughened 
and built up by adding sand, fine gravel and bits of broken 
pottery to the wet pigments. 


BLUE NUDE by Raymond Brossard 


Painted on Masonite with pyroxylin. The figure was drawn 
in first on the ungrounded surface and the flat areas added 
in thin colors. Primarily a monochrome effect, the pre- 
dominant hues are three shades of blue. A pen and ink 
feeling was achieved by having the figure’s lacquer painted 
outlines blur and bleed when the background was added. 
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be given Duco paintings by using floor wax or even clear 
shoe polish. 

It is possible to paint oil color over Duco without danger 
of cracking, blistering, or chipping. Many painters finish 
the fine detail of their picture with the slower-dryng oll 
paint in this way. 

Be careful not to overload the paint with too much tex- 
turing material or be sure to add clear thick lacquer as an 
additional binder to the colored pigment. The John Bald- 
win painting of Mexico is an interesting example of an ex- 
periment in varied textures. It has every variety of rough 
and smooth surface from thick, lumpy, gravel-like surface 
to smooth thin passages. I have watched many artists and 
students try this medium for the first time and be delighted 
with it; others give up at the first try, finding the paint too 
quick in drying, or without the “buttery” feel of oil pig- 
ment. 

The field is all yours, and with interest and a sense of 
research you may find new and fine ways of handling it, 
or throwing it from the end of a stick as did Jackson Pol- 
lock. York Wilson has done splendid work with Duco, as 
evidenced by the reproduced: “Puerto de La Crus.” He has 
developed over the years a subtle handling of textured un- 
derpainting and exploits to the fullest the scrumbles and 
glazes of rich controlled color. | remember his first try with 
four small cans of color, and the magnificent range of rich 
browns and blues he achieved in his sketch. The Brossard 
figure study, with his notes, should help you to visualize 
some of the qualities which are possible and for which to 
strive. 

Pointed and sable brushes, with plenty of thinner, will 
allow you to draw lines and details over larger masses. Try 
various thicknesses of paint, layer over layer. It is not wise 
to paint on unprepared canvas -unless it has been mounted 
securely on a solid support, heavy cardboard or Masonite. 


The variation in the preparation of grounds for Duco 
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are many. Some artists paint directly onto the brown sur- 
face as they are painting ‘‘cellulose on to cellulose’—Mas- 
onite having a cellulose base as well as the pigment. Others 
prefer a white surface, or a sizing of clear lacquer. An in- 
teresting surface can be prepared by coating a Masonite 
panel with unadulterated or tinted Duco. Dip thin tissue 
paper in thinner—and after crumpling lightly and while it 
is still wet, spread it on the primed panel. This will make 
a fine broken textured surface for experimental painting. 
Brossard writes that he paints directly on the board, using 
the first layers of texture as priming. York Wilson has a 
system of preparing a tempting surface by sanding the 
board and keeping the furry particles which are ground off 
the smooth side. These particles are then incorporated into 
a thin, warmly tinted priming coat made from thinner and 
clear lacquer. This is brushed back and forth over the Mas- 
onite board giving it an attractive broken surface on which 
to paint. 

Keep the lids on the cans after painting, unless you wish 
pigment to thicken to a heavier consistency. If you do not 
use the paint for some time it will dry as hard as a piece of 
plastic. Don’t let this worry your sense of economy. I have 
poured thinner over a dried-up can of color which has been 
left for a year with the lid off. In an hour or two the thin- 
ner will soften the paint to a workable state again. 

Use the thinner to remove any sections which you do 
not like, and wish to repaint. Place it flat on the floor and 
pour a small amount of thinner in the area you wish to re- 
move. In a few minutes you will be able to scrape off the 
offending patch with a palette knife. Another way of re- 
moving unwanted paint is to pour thinner on the painting, 
lay a piece of newspaper over the wet surface and lift off, 
pulling the thick impasto away with the paper. 

Loose, tightly handled, or combined with oil paint; 
with experience you will find the quality of handling you 
prefer. Try your hand at this new and intriguing medi- 
um, 4 


LIGHTHOUSE AND SEA 


Marble dust was mixed with the 
Duco paint to give a rough, 
grainy surface to the huge fore- 
ground rock. The mottled wa- 
ter area beyond the lighthouse 
was produced by pouring Duco 
thinner in thick paint of various 
colors and letting it reticulate 
into fish-scale patterns sugges- 
tive of foam and surf. 
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STRANGE WORLD IN A FISHBOWL 


artist creates endless designs with tempera and water 


Tapestry of weirdly beautiful colors 
is born when first of over 100 
kodachromes is made. by Bryan 
Leitch after dumping tempera paint 
into aquarium. Many colors may 
be added simultaneously. Paint’s 
thickness governs speed of move- 
ment through water. Below is menu 
design which was result of experi- 
ments. It won national award for 
originality in graphic arts competi- 
tion sponsored by Lee Paper Com- 
pany. 


a fantastic world of cascading colors was born recently when 
artist-photographer, Bryan Leitch dumped two jars of tempera paint into 


a fishbowl and photographed the results. ’ 
Playing games for a purpose is old business to Leitch, senior art | 
director of a Dallas advertising agency. The tempera and water experi- 1 


ment was repeated over a hundred times, each result being photographed 
in color on a 35mm camera. The purpose: to develop an abstract design 
for a client’s menu cover. Leitch might have simply roughed up the motit 
with pastels or finger paints, but that would have proved a conventional 
approach. By making color transparencies, Leitch could study the results, 2 
make selections.and even combine two or more slides into a sandwich for 7 
simultaneous projection. 

This isn’t the first time he has solved a riddle in design with his little 
camera. A short time back, another client—an airline—gave him the 
assignment of visually interpreting the impression of an aircraft making 
an instrument approach through turbulent clouds. Again, literal art could 
have provided an obvious answer. Instead, Leitch suspended a model of 
the aircraft upside down in the same aquarium, then poured in_ thick 


white tempera color. The paint streaked and undulated downward while 
continued on page 124 
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Richard Lindner’s crayon and ink 

sketch of a leaping cat caught in an act 
of mayhem was created for Esquire 
Magazine. Henry Wolf was art director. 


CONTEMPOR 


notes by ROBERT FAWCETT 


>... of the aims of the recently held First Annual Exhibition of the Society of Illustrators was 
to stem the indiscriminate use of photography as advertising art, and to display the wealth of 
talent in illustration that exists in this country. As this cross-section of examples which follows 
shows, the latter purpose has been achieved. 

But, photography itself and its indiscriminate use are two different things. Lack of dis- 
crimination is always shortsighted. Illustrators should welcome as respected colleagues, the 
many fine photographers who have made great visual contributions to the field of illustrating. 
In advertising, however, the charge of indiscriminate use of photography must be laid at the 
feet of some agencies—those who have taken the sometimes cheaper and easier way out, and 
under client pressure, found the more expedient solution. 

Advertising art (as with all art for reproduction) is today seen by millions upon mil- 
lions of people. A single magazine illustration may well be seen by more viewers in one day 


than were able to see Rembrandt’s art during his entire long lifetime. It is for this reason that 
continued on page 124 


Adapted from material in ‘‘Illustrators ‘59°’ (the first Annual of American Illustration) 
Hastings House, Publishers 
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Eugene Karlin portrays a Pennsylvania 

Dutch country scene in a beautifully rendered 
and highly stylized manner. Illustration 

was for Today’s Living Magazine; 

Philip Dykstra, art director. 


Bob Peak’s masterful crayon drawing 

is combined with wash tone in this Argosy 
Magazine illustration. Bernard White 
was publication’s art director. 


Lorraine Fox works delicately 

to produce an illustration that is the 
essence rather than actuality of 
womanhood. Advertising art for Abbott 
Laboratories; Charles Walz was 

art director. 
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Tom Lovell’s superh-interpretation 
of an ambush’ aGring a Civil War 
battle has all the subtlety of a 
Renaissance masterwork. For True 
Magazine; Al Allard and C. Edward 
Cerulio were art directors. 


Norman Rockwell's near-literal approach 

is probably the most widely known illustrating 
in existence. His Saturday Evening Post 
coverpiece at left is one of many hundreds 

he has created over the years. Historians of the 
future may well consider him our century’‘s 
most popular genre painter. Ken Stuart 

was art director for the magazine. 


Neil Boyle works in pen and ink, 
combining sparse lines with subtle tones 
of wash, as in this portrait sketch. 
Created for Rand Corp. with George 
Rapaport as art director. 


joe Bascom tries his deft hand at 

a book illustration for ‘‘Malcom Soft Paws’’ 
‘J. B. Lippincott Co., publisher) and 

the result is high humor in spare line. 
Daniel Walden was art director. 
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Taro Yashima uses pencil and crayon in this fine illustration for the juvenile book ‘‘Umbrella’’ (Viking Press, publisher). Here is an ordi- 
nary cityscape come alive with a few imaginative touches. Milton Glick was art director. 


Lewis Gifford is both artist and art 
director for the wonderfully wry Emily Tip 
characters which make this Ward Baking 
Co. TV commercial outstanding. 

Producer of the film is Gifford Animation. 


Laurence Beall Smith has developed a 

style uniquely his own as this handsome art 
of two junior acrobats demonstrates. 

Made for Today’s Living Magazine, under art 
direction of Philip Dykstra. 
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Alice and Martin Provensen are best known 
for their striking illustrations in children’s 
books, but their highly stylized technique is 
a fine marriage of simplicity and sophistica- 
tion. This art was created for Good House- 
keeping Magazine under art direction of 
Gene Davis. 


Ray Prohaska is often called the 
IIlustrator’s illustrator. Here is a good 
example of how simplicity of subject 

is enhanced by a non-conventional choice 
of composition. A single figure, a 
scattering of flowers, leading to a mood 
of nostalgia and loneliness. For 

McCall’s Magazine under art direction 
of Otto Storch. 


Rene Bouche is best known for his fashion and perfume illustrations, 
but in these special sketches for Vogue Magazine he clearly demonstrates magnificent 

draughtsmanship and an unerring ability to sum up everything 
important in a minimum of line and shadow. 
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Al Parker must always be reckoned among 
the most gifted of contemporary illustrators 
Virtually every fellow professional 

respects his triple threat ability. to 
compose daringly, render with d'sturbing 
beauty and exercise a high degree of 
Originality in concept. 

Illustration for McCall's Magazine; Otto 
Storch was publication's art director. 


Bob Peak suggests a provocative incident 
in this individualistic ink and wash drawing of 

a cityscape and two lovers. A special 
exhibition sample for Alexaner Chaite Studios. 


Morton Roberts captures the mood 
and detail of a peasant dance in 
this illustration for a series on 
Russia in Life Magazine. Over- 
whelming proof that contemporary 
illustrating is an integral part of es 
fine art. The art director was sy 
Charles Tudor. 
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’an American World Airways 


s what is the magnet which draws so many artists to a 

é city where so few can hope to succeed? 

: O NE bright May morning I walked down the Rue de 
Seine on Paris’ Left Bank to visit two of the 30,000 painters 

* who live, work, succeed or starve in the one city above all 


| excerpted trom “The 30,000 Painters of Paris’ : others that an artist can call “home.” Both were young and 
Holiday Magazine for January, 1960 ‘ 
= dedicated to art. On my apartment wall I have drawings 


ea by NO by each of them, given to me with the casual generosity of 
2 Y EL BARBER men who could turn out a limitless supply which nobody 
apparently wanted to buy. 

Three months after that visit one of the boys was dead 
= of starvation, and in the miserable garret where he worke’ 
: continued on page 124 
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Annie Lenney: hometown artist 


This is a hilltop ap- 
proach to West Cald- 
well, New Jersey. Al- 
most in the shadow of 
Manhattan’s towering 
skyscrapers, it remains 
pure suburbia and a 
constant challenge to 
Annie Lenney’s brush. 
Winter in Caldwell is 
much like winter in 
Middletown, U.S.A. 
People and their emo- 
tions are the same 
everywhere. 


The Magic of a Home Town 


article by GERRY TURNER 


W ithin just a few minute’s walk from her studio 

lays everything that Annie Lenney likes to paint. The 
suburban town of West Caldwell, New Jersey is 

her personal domain and exotic ports of call seldom 
beckon this young artist farther. Annie 

Lenney is a gifted and happy artist. Her work echoes this 
joy of painting in every brushstroke. 

The major cities of New York, Newark and Jersey City 
might provide a more diversified background of 

more dramatic scope, but though they are 

but a span away, West Caldwell remains pure magic 

to this art teacher. On the following pages 

we can sample the reasons why. 4 
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Winter starts and ends a year. 
The pond in Caldwell’s Grover Cleveland 
Park becomes a fairyland for 

moonlight skating, as Annie watches 
from a nearby hill. 


Late March’s snow gives grudging 
way to the first onslaught of 

a dying season's rain and the streets 
reflect hurrying townsfolk. 


Now it is Spring and the intent faces of 
young people move swiftly past, still glowing with 
the experience of a first Communion. 
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The West Caldwell park is a pink 

world of blossoms, for now it is early summer. 
There are games to play and squirrels 

} impatient to be fed. 


Everybody gathers in the park to watch the dazzling bombardment of rockets, roman candles and sparklers on Fourth of July Eve. at 
Later, the warm night glows with light from a full moon and the towers of the great cities on the horizon. Now the park is a 
haven for young lovers. 


Summer fades too soon, but as : 
late October's wind sweeps the last 
stubborn leaves from the hold x 
of reluctant branches, the night is a 
suddenly filled with magic. It 2 
is Hallowee’n. Almost tomorrow, the E. 
snow may fall again. | 
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Strong man, judo expert, 
motion picture technical advisor, 
war victim, Galen Gough now 
finds painting his life. 


PRIMITIVE 


touted ona style not his own, galen gough begins 
all over again by painting what brings him joy 


di: man who can take a good look in the mirror and admit he has been indulging in 
a deception, is bound to find himself in the minority. For Colorado artist, Galen 
Gough, it means turning his back on much he has painfully accomplished. Over a 
period of years, he has built up a reputation as a primitive painter—a latter day 
Rousseau or Van Gogh. It is a mislabel given him by well-meaning friends and 
critics. And it is a style contradicted by his own taste, beliefs and ability. 

Not that it hasn’t brought him a measure of success; he has received as much 
as $2,000 for his work, As a “primitive” he is skilled in the manner popularly con- 
sidered proper for self-taught artists. Seldom seen in recent years are his personal 
preferences—for the very good reason that he has been afraid to put them perma- 
nently on canvas. Further, Gough now admits he is a well-trained artist, fully 
capable of sophisticated rendering. 

Gough's primitives are no deception in themselves. Any purchaser has received 


Far left: 

Memorial Shrine painting is a com- 
promise, painted in a style that puz- 
zles critics for its primitive approach 
and sophisticated handling of color. 


These are the scenes Gough finds 

bring him pleasure and a sense of personal 
accomplishment; Pike’s Peak, seen from 
the Garden of the Gods. 
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Year after year, Gough painted what critics and advisors told him was his special 
province; the stylized realism mixed with naivete which is the accepted hallmark 
of the primitive. They afforded him occasional flights from reality and a label of a 
‘“‘modern day Rousseau’’. Now, he has gone back to the individual style of his earlier 
work, like that of ‘Rocks in the Sky’’, seen below. It was one of his first paintings 
and he still thinks it among his best. 


“Rock in the Sky”’ 


full measure of what he has sought. The deception exists 
in the sense that this artist channeled his efforts into the 
promulgation of a style which others deemed “unique” and 
best for him. 

Looking into mirrors of the household variety have 
long been moments Galen Gough dreads. “I look and what 
do I see?” he is wont to admit. “An ugly face and a big, 
fat belly. The ruin of a man.” Disfigured during the war, 
Gough turned to painting out of despair and an inability 
to remain very long at any one job. In the midst of paint 
and turpentine he has found a means of escape. “It’s hard 
to start all over when you're sixty. And harder still to 
toss aside the memory that I used to be a_ professional 
athlete, once billed as the ‘Miracle Strong Man.” A rupture 
put an end to that phase and it is my only excuse for in- 
dulging in the kind of sedentary living which now has 
swollen me to over three hundred pounds.” 


by Galen Gough 


If in morose moments, Gough plays the human game 
of self-pity, these moments are now becoming increasingly 
scarce, for he has found a rebirth of enthusiasm in his 
painting and now paints the things he likes best—the rug- 
ged beauty of the Colorado landscape ; and lately, a return 
to mood and atmosphere rather than the stylized realism of 
the primitive. Characteristically, his best work is his earliest 
and his latest. 

For Galen Gough, art has proven to be both mental and 
physical therapy. Like many a disabled veteran or indivi- 
dual slowed down by advancing years, he finds excitement 
in putting onto canvas the fleeting impressions of the world 
around him. With a brush in his hand he finds a bridge to 
the best of the past and a living present. The future is of 
little concern, except that he plans to leave the only worth- 
while legacy an artist can—the finest art of which he is 
capable. This is a tangible reward. 4 
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e namelists are, by quirk or nature, a restless lot. Often, 
they have had fluent backgrounds in other fields of creative 
craftsmanship or painting and look to the enameler’s art 
as a lofty challenge for adapting past skills to a new form. 

The work shown on these pages offers evidence of just 
this. These enamels are from a recent showing by the Art- 
ist-Craftsmen of New York, held at the National Design 
Center. Without exception, the artists concerned have pre- 
viously made their mark in other fields—some as unlikely 
as costume design or rug making. 

Here are explorers in the true sense. Their work is an 
extension of skills previously mastered and then alchemized 
to a new medium by the magic of imagination. 

The owl on the facing page, for example, is the work of 
Bernard Fischer, a teacher. Now ranking high among 
America’s enamelists, Fischer has spent a professional life- 
time instructing others in the applied arts. Muriel Turoff 
is a potter and author. Sid Knapp and Miles Libhart are 
both active painters. Kathleen Denning is a designer of rugs 
and textiled wall hangings. Something of their past experi- 
ence shows clearly through each example shown. These are 
people to whom enameling is a problem in design, construc- 
tion and draftsmanship—not merely the surface decorating 
of metal with coloring agents, glass powder and heat. 4 


Above 

An experiment in the use of natural oxides which develop 
on the bare copper during firing at various temperatures. 
These range from brilliant reds to ochres as the tem- 
perature changes. As with the bowl at right, opaque 
enamels were added for accent and pattern and the en- 
tire piece finally covered with a firing of flux. Sid Knapp, 
enamelist. 


Right 

Kathleen Denning’s panel combines enamels and chunks 
of stained glass fused together on a copper base. The 
glass was added at the last firing and sank into the 
softened enamel, allowing the copper base to gleam 
through. 


Left 

Bernard Fischer’s owl is three-dimensional and was first 
hammered out of heavy copper sheet and assembled 
before enameling. The piece is freestanding and done 
in bronze tones of transparent enamel. Fine details 
added with brushed on enamel. Photo by Peter Kaldor. 


Muriel Turoff’s plate was gradually built up 
with successive firings, during which several 
overall colors built up the design. Black ce- 
ramic overglaze outlined and accented it. It is 
then protected with clear flux. 


Miles Libhart’s bowl, above, was handled in 
the same manner as the footed bowl at left. 
Buffing and scraping added textural quality 
and patina. 
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WHY PARIS? 
continued from page 116 


and lived and died there was not a single scrap of food. 
Instead I found fifty dollars’ worth of paints. A father 
appeared from the provinces to bury him and to throw 
away most of the canvases that littered the room. The 
boy’s name was Jean Mendes. He was unknown and always 
will be. 

Three months after that visit, the other boy suddenly 
sold a painting. Then a second. Then a third. Then, like 
a cataract, anything, everything that bore his name. Soon 
he became famous. The self portrait he so casually gave 
me must be worth at least $3000 today. The boy's name 
was Bernard Buffet. 


The Paris of today still seethes with the Buffets—and 
the Mendés—of tomorrow. They make their way to Paris 
in the fervent belief that Paris, and Paris alone, can give 
them the inspiration they lacked in their comfortable home 
surroundings. 


No matter that only one painter out of one hundred 
and thirty sells enough to make a steady living. To the 
real artist it is better to have lived and failed in Paris than 
to have lived and succeeded in Milwaukee. For in Paris— 
hard, unforgiving, exasperating yet at times gentle Paris— 
the artist who has crossed oceans or deserts to reach it is 
no longer a foreigner, perhaps for the first time in his 
artistic life. Suddenly, unaccountably, he is at home. In 
Milwaukee or Manchester, he is so often the odd character 
who “dabbles with a paintbox,” who “never does a good 
day’s work.” In Paris he is an artist in a city of artists, 
where even the ordinary Parisian respects painters irrespec- 
tive of their success. 

Take the case of Roger Barr of San Francisco. Barr 
first went to Paris in 1953. He stayed there and in other 
parts of Europe for four months, painting daily but selling 
nothing ; once he was arrested by the Paris cops for ped- 
dling his pictures without a street-trading license. He 
returned to California determined to work in earnest and 
quickly gained sufficient respect to have one-man shows in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and other cities. 

In 1956 he won the Stanford University $1000 Pur- 
chase Prize for contemporary American painting. Other 
successes followed. He had all the teaching jobs he could 
handle and a comfortable home in a sunny climate. 


But he couldn’t stand it. By February, 1957, he was 
back again in Paris, ostensibly for a brief visit. He has 
been in Paris ever since and he intends to stay. 

He has deliberately thrown away a promising future in 
America for life in the world’s most crowded art center, 
where he is unknown, where his talent is unrecognized, 
and where no dealer has so far seen fit to handle his work. 


In place of a comfortable home with an American car, he 
now lives in a ramshackle, unheated studio, where he does 
his own cooking and cleaning. 


Why does semistarvation in Paris attract him? “Many 
reasons,” says Roger Barr, “but most of all because in 
Paris, though I’m unknown, I’m still regarded as a solid 
citizen, and respected as a man doing a full week’s work 
and not merely frittering time away with a box of paints. 
If I’d stayed in California, | would probably have ended 
up as a teacher first and a painter second. It would have 
been forced on me. The big thing about Paris is that it 
gives you the chance to span the bridge between being a 
teacher and being an artist.” 4 


STRANGE WORLD IN A FISH BOWL: 


continued from page 109 


he snapped a sequence of quick pictures. When the prints 
were made and turned right side up there was his dramat- 
ic instrument approach, portrayed far more vividly than 
freehand artwork could achieve. Photography became a tool 
of design by imaginative application. 


The tempera and water experiments offer artists some- 
thing different to explore. Photographing the patterns gives 
a permanent record, for no two projects can ever be alike. 
The black and white prints—or projection transparencies 
—then afford the designer limitless motifs for interpreta- 
tion. 4 


CONTEMPORARY ILLUSTRATION: 


continued from page 110 


it is for this reason that the standards should remain high. 


_ The commercial artist works best when being pushed. 
Technical irrelevancies and embroideries are the first to go 
in the face of a deadline. Deadlines help to distill art to its 
maximum potential with a minimum of pretentiousness. 


Today, the hard sell is waning in advertising. The 
printed ad can no longer be a total commercial and expect 
to be effective. Buyer resistance won't allow it. It is the 
important task of the illustrator to provide a means for 
capturing viewer interest and entertaining his eye. This 1s 
no simple task, for on every hand are scores of competing 
advertisements—and the editorial content matter of the 
publication. How does the typical art agency and adver- 
tiser work to meet this need? Unfortunately, by a very 
roundabout method which hampers the artist in his pursuit 
of creative art. The illustrator falls victim to what has 
become known as The System. When an account comes 
into the agency, all concerned gather and confer. Then 
they separate and ruminate, and again gather and confer. 
Visual evidence appears, is hashed over and finally sub- 
mitted to the client, then brought back and modified in 
further conference. When the client finally seems satisfied, 
the ads are ready for production. At this time, the agency 
finally calls in a complete outsider—the artist. He comes 
in cold, unaware of all that has gone on before, and he 
views the accepted layouts all buttoned up tight. What 
should have been his peculiar province—the exercise of 
his creative imagination—has largely been done for him. 
Too often, he is left as nothing but a technician. 


Hut on the following pages are some examples of what 
can happen when an imaginative artist somehow overcomes 
The System and emerges triumphant. Then, commercial 
art becomes pure art, with vitality, verve and distinction. 4 
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Albert Angier Collection 


“Two Yo-Yo's” by Robert Vickrey 
A sensitive portrait of a 

clever operator who knows that what 
goes up has to come down, but 

that a yo-yo comes up as it should 
only after hours and hours of 

practice. A simple background for 

a beautifully composed 

painting. (Midtown Galleries) 


challenge to artists 


by BRYAN HOLME 


adapted from ‘Pictures To Live With'’ (Viking Press) 


Bignou Gallery 


A arly forebears of America had little time for organ- | 
ized sport as we know it today. Their hunting and fishing ei 
was born of necessity, they sailed as a livelihood or for 
transportation. As the frontiers receded into memory, 
organized sport evolved as the leisure or business of its 
present form. And now, America’s artists find in these 
colorful activities a rich panorama of subject matter. 

Capturing the essence of a sport makes great demands 
upon an artist, for its literal depiction is more adequately 
handled by the unbiquitous camera, [xcept for creative 
photographers, it is the man with brush and pencil who 
A few lines of brilliant watercolor splashed now interprets the flow of movement, mood and _ story 
sunnily against a background of pure telling that lays behind sportsmen in action. 
blue sea and sky. No painstaking detail An era’s pursuit of sport is a slice of genre history. e 


— just the ha feel of a 
hae cece It embodies many facets of interest to the artist; back- 
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grounds, costuming, mechanical invention, the bits and 
pieces of Americana which sum up a country in its mo- 
ments of unguarded relaxation. Future students of history 
will find, captured on canvas or reproduction, the sights 
and clues to what made us tick. They will see our front 
lawns, our sandlots, smell the acrid smoke. of a cigar- 
puffing boxing arena, taste the oil of a sports car speedway, 
feel the crisp breath of salt wind as mariners race across 
the face of the sea. 

Each country’s national sports have a definite character 
all its own: the carnival atmosphere of an American ball- 
park; the studied casualness of cricket on an English play- 
ing field; the boisterous energy of Canadian hockey or 
lacrosse; the restrained excitement of men hunting game. 
It is the artist's task to see beyond the literal moment and 
capture the summing up of the sportsman’s total involve- 
ment. And the big challenge lays in distilling all this violent 
motion into a single climactic moment. 4 


“Dempsey and Firpo”’ by George Bellows 
This dramatic painting ranks among the most 
memorable of sports art. Here is 

masculine enterprise in total climax as 

the left hook of the blue-jawed brawler sends 
his giant opponent crashing to defeat. 
Whitney Museum of Art. 
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L. Waterbury at Polo by George Luks 
Action frozen in a few rapid strokes of a fine 
artist’s pencil. It could be a study for 

a future painting, but it is complete in itself. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


“Double Play” by Fletcher Martin 
A masterful composition by one of America’s 
topflight artist-illustrators. The 
' whole lithograph seems to spin like a pinwheel. 
The runner is out, the ball has zoomed 

toward first base for another try. 

Associated American Artists. 
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NIGHT BALL GAME by Byron Thomas Grand Central Galleries 

Another summation of America’s national sport with the eerie bath of floodlights to pick out every memorable detail. Here is rich detail 

painted broad and simple, with all the nostalgic clues of a ballpark——-straw-hatted bleacherites, gaudy billboards. Are these teams down in 
the celler as the sparse crowd seems to indicate? 


“ENGLISH SNIPE” by A. B. Frost Old Print Shop, N. Y. 


The particular uniqueness of hunting alone in a barren marshland is captured by an artist more well-known as the illustrator for Joel Chan- 
dler Harris’s ‘Uncle Remus’’ book. Sporting hunters find the cold, hardship and tense monotony before action add exhileration to a sport 
where the only teamwork is between a man and the dogs who flush his prey. 
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Above 

A gnarled root with fir cone mane and twig antlers 
becomes a gently whimsical giraffe. The legs are 
three branches of the root. 


projects adapted from Ruth Zechlin's 
just released: ‘Complete Book of Handcrafts"’ 
Charles T. Branford Publishers 


Tree prunings make wonderful material for carving. Above 
are five examples of saplings carved with an X-acto knife. 
The patterns emerge as contrasts between the natural bark 
and the light wood beneath. These will serve as canes and 
swagger sticks. 


Below 
Ever see a kiwi bird? Here’s one made of small branches and 
a fir cone still tightly closed. To prevent the cone from 
opening later, dip it in a thin mixture of glue and water. 
The neck and legs are firmly socketed to the cone body by 
drilling small holes and squeezing glue into the openings 
before inserting the parts. If necessary, stand the bird in 
sand, mount onto a wood block or smal! log. 
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WOODLAND ADVENTURE 


projects reported by RUTH ZECHLIN 


6)... shaped roots and twigs, bits of wood and 
cones provide the inspiration for making all kinds 
of unusual carved figures. For youngsters and adults, 
a walk in the woods becomes an enchanting adven- 
ture; everything in sight is seen through fresh eyes 
as you seek clues for motifs. The tools needed are 
few and simple: a whittling knife, glue, a gouge and 
small drill. If additional decorating is desired, 
tempera color or Dek-All does the job. Here are 
a number of imaginative examples—birds, barn- 
yard figures, canes, swagger sticks and weird nature 
portraits. An occasional root may become a club or 
shillalegh by drilling a hole in the end and insert- 
ing a leather thong to serve as a strap. The club 
may be sanded, rubbed with clear shoe polish or wax 
and, if preferred, a face carved from the root bulb. 

When gouging is employed, always fasten the 
wood to a tabletop with C-clamps or a vise, being 
careful to protect the held surface with a thickness 
of cloth. Soft woods are best; pine, limewood and 
basswood are good choices, but with care, even 
hardwoods may be attempted. 4 


Toy animals and people are 
simply carved bits of twig 
and the floor of the cart is 
a piece of scrap board. Tiny 
holes were drilled through 
handrails and match sticks 
inserted, then glued in place. 
Figures may be colored with 
tempera or Dek-All. 


Mask is created by gouging features into a rotting log of firewood. 


Natural conformations of log suggested the features. 
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PALETTES 


: Michael Engel’s unique collection is earmarked for posterity 


Merlin Enabhit 


GF rtists are often collectors as well, but Michael 
Engel has a three-pronged interest in art. He writes about 
it, does it and owns one of the most unusual collections of 
original palette paintings in existence. A number of ex- 
amples of his hobby-hoard are shown here. 

“I’m keeping these palettes for the people of tomorrow,’ 
Engel explains. ‘They'll make a unique contribution to art 
history and ought to be of much value to students in years 
to come.” 

Each palette is an original. Each carries the artist’s 
working colors in the arrangement he prefers and thus of- 
fers visual clues to his technique. 

Because they were contributed to the collection on a 
basis of pure friendship, the palette paintings are spontane- 
ously executed and are a true reflection of the artist’s 
personality. Unhampered by the whims of a sitter or the 
vageries of a commission, the artists have taken delight in 
painting as they please and the more than three hundred 
examples in Michael Engel’s collection are like candid 
glimpses of the men and women who applied the paints. 

The paintings have been executed in oils, watercolor, 
caseins—any medium the artist prefers. They represent the 
largest collection of palette originals owned anywhere and 
virtually all are of contemporary painters. Museums, col- 
leges and art departments or business establishments who 
have proper protective facilities for displaying portions of 
the collection may secure full details by writing to Mr. 
Engel c/o M. Grumbacher, Inc., 470 W. 34th Ct., N.Y., 1, 


; Above: Ludolfs Liberts 


Dahli-Sterne 


4 
Right: Van Noble 
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Robert Philipp’s palette painting reveals more than the superb 
draughtsmanship which is commonly associated with his name. It also indicates Be 
a disregard for groping in the name of experimentation. A Philipp painting of twenty years 

ago has the same timeless quality as one executed today. Here is a man who, like 
Renoir before him, may find his work contemporary in any century. - 
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